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Three Forgotten Poets. 


THERE was an intellectual stimulus about New England 
Transcendentalism which made it fruitful in poetry. Nearly 
all the men and women connected with that movement, even 
to the grave theologians, expressed in verse the thoughts 
and hopes of the hour. Its literary organ, Zhe Dial, shows 
the prolific nature of its poetical impulse. That periodical 
contained poems written by Emerson, Margaret Fuller, 
Theodore Parker, Thoreau, W. E. Channing, John S. 
Dwight, C. P. Cranch, James Freeman Clarke, F. H. Hedge, 
Jones Very, J. R. Lowell, George William Curtis, C. A. 
Dana, and others not known to fame. No other American 
periodical has published so much poetry within four years, 
or so much that will live in our literature. A few of the 
poems it contained are worthy of being better known than 
they now are. In the poetical corners of newspapers the 
following lines often appear, and are credited to Goethe : 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest 1s the fitting 
Of self to its sphere ; 
"Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best ; 
"Tis onwards, unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 
They were first published in Zhe Christian Register when 
John S. Dwight was connected with it as one of its editors, 
and they were from his pen. At the end of an essay on 
‘The Religion of Beauty,’ published in the first number of 
The Dial, and written by Mr. Dwight, they appeared again. 
How they came to be credited to Goethe it would-be diffi- 
cult to say, except that some one saw in them a resemblance 
to some of his poetry. A few hymns have been written by 
Mr. Dwight, but nothing else which has gained the recogni- 
tion given to this one little poem. 

Another poem of a somewhat similar character appeared 
in Zhe Dial, and gives fine expression, as this one does, to 
a single thought of the higher life in man. As it is very 
brief it may be given in full : 

I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
+ I woke, and found that life was duty. 

Was thy dream then a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 
This poem was written by Mrs. Ellen Hooper, a native and 
a resident of Boston, where she died at about the age of 
forty. She was an intimate friend of Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller, possessed of many charms of person, and endowed 
with something of poetical genius. Col. Higginson speaks 
of her as ‘a woman of genius,’ and Margaret Fuller wrote 
that she had found in Europe ‘no woman more gifted by 
— nature than she.” At least four of her poems will live for 
many years to come; and these are the one just quoted, 
‘ The Gate of Heaven,’ ‘ The Straight Road,’ and ‘ To R. 
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W. E.’ No doubt many a reader has lingered over ‘ The 
Gate of Heaven’ in Mrs. Tileston’s ‘ Quiet Hours,’ or 
other collections of religious poems, and found it to express 
a most deep and tender comfort. It begins in this wise, 


She stood outside the gate of heaven, and saw them entering in, 
A world-long train of shining ones, all washed in blood from sin ; 
but she proved to be a soul escaped from hell, who had no 
hope of her own entrance into that blessed place : 
And when into the glory the last of all did go, 
‘Thank God! there zs a heaven,’ she cried, ‘though mine is 
endless woe.’ 
These, and several other poems by Mrs. Hooper, are to be 
found in the Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘ Disciple’s 
Hymn Book,’ those numbered from 528 to 537, inclusive, 
being from her pen. Also several of her poems have been 
reprinted in ‘ An Old Scrap-Book,’ compiled and printed by 
Mr. J. M. Forbes, but not published ; and they appear in 
the index under her initials. A complete collection of her 
poems has been made by her son, the present Treasurer of 
Harvard University, finely printed on separate sheets, and 
presented only to her intimate friends. A few of these 
poems, quite unknown by the public, possess a striking 
originality and a pure poetical flavor. Her poem addressed 
to Emerson, suggested by his own saying, that ‘ dry light 
makes the best souls,’ is one of the best of the many poems 
his life has called forth. 
Dry-lighted soul, the ray that shines in thee 
Shot without reflex from primeval sun ; 
We twine the laurel for the victories 
Which thou, on Thought’s broad, bloodless field, hast won, 
Thou art the mountain where we climb to see 
The land our feet have trod this many a year ; 
Thou art the deep and crystal winter sky, 
Where noiseless, one by one, bright stars appear. 
It may be, Bacchus, at thy birth, forgot 
That drop from out the purple grape to press 
Which is his gift to man, and so thy blood 
Doth miss the heat which oft-times breeds excess ; 
But, all more surely do we turn to thee 
When the day’s heat and blinding dust are o’er, 
And cool our souls in thy refreshing air, 
And find the peace which we had lost before. 


Even now a collection of Mrs. Hooper's poems would meet 
with a warm reception from many persons, who would find 
in their quiet thought and their true spiritual aspiration 
much to satisfy the heart and uplift the mind. In justice to 
her poetical gifts such a collection ought to be made, and if 
accompanied with a sympathetic memoir of her life, would 
surely meet with a tender and a hearty response from the 
public. 

In the fifth number of Zhe Dial appeared a poem with the 
title, ‘ The Future is Better than the Past.’ It contained 
the inmost thought and spirit of the Transcendental move- 
ment as no other single poem or essay has ever done. Its 
thought is in the first three stanzas : 

Not where long-passed ages sleep, 
Seek we Eden’s golden trees ; 
In the future folded deep 
Are its mystic harmonies. 
All before us lies the way, 
Give the past unto the wind ; 
All before us is the day, 
Night and darkness are behind. 
Eden, with its angels bold, 
Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told, 
But a glowing prophecy. 
This poem, or a part of it, was put by Drs. Hedge and 
Huntington into their ‘ Hymns for the Church,’ and credited 
to R. W. Emerson. It was so used by the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow and the Rev. Samuel Johnson in their * Hymns 


‘of the Spirit,’ as well as by Dr. James Martineau in his 


well-known collection. In other collections also the poem 
has appeared over Emerson’s name. It seems remarkable 
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that he did not deny the authorship, but it is probable that 
he had forgotten it. The poem was written by Eliza Thayer 
Clapp, one of Emerson’s young friends and disciples in Ze 
Dial days, and it was published as the result of his request 
for its appearance in that periodical. Miss Clapp was born 
in Dorchester, Mass., and has always lived a quiet home 
life in that suburb of Boston. Brought up as a Unitarian, 
Transcendentalism came to her as a revelation of a higher 
spiritual life than that to which she had been accustomed. 
Asa teacher in the Sunday-School of the First Parish Church 
she prepared her own lessons for a class of girls of from ten 
to fifteen years of age, and these were published in two little 
volumes called ‘ Lessons in a Sunday-School’ and ‘ Studies 
in Religion.” They were received with much favor by many 
persons, and they have been specially praised by such excel- 
lent critics as Dr. Furness and Col. T. W. Higginson. Miss 
Thayer has written many verses, but she has had no literary 
aspirations, and has seldom published them. She was one 
of those many bright young persons who were drawn to 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller, and who partook of the 
enthusiasm of that hour of many hopes. 

Any one familiar with Ze Dia/ and its writers will feel 
how great was Emerson’s influence ai the time of its publi- 
cation. He had a rare faculty for finding out those young 
persons who had anything to say worth putting into print ; 
and to his sympathy and appreciation many of them owed 
the encouragement which led them into literature. Much 
as there was in Zhe Dial that was sentimental and high- 
flown, it performed a noble service of encouragement to the 
young writers of the day. Those who wrote for it felt that 
life had a meaning, and they were in earnest in their en- 
deavor to make of it the best within their power. They put 
that spirit into their writing, and it gives to all the pages of 
The Dial a pathetic and a significant meaning for those who 
can read them sympathetically. 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 





Reviews 
Some Recent Musical Publications.* 


AmoncstT the most valuable books devoted to musical 
subjects which have recently come from the press, either in 
this country or abroad, is Mr. Adolph F. Christiani’s work 
on what, in his preface, he is pleased to term, somewhat 
barbarously, ‘ pianistic expression’ (1). Mr. Christiani was 
for many years a teacher of the pianoforte in New York 
City, but never enjoyed while living a tithe of the celebrity 
which we are tempted to believe will ‘be conquered for him 
by what is practically a posthumous work, for the author 
died only a few months ago before his book was out of 
the printer’s hands. It is a most dignified, serious and 
painstaking effort to reduce to a science that element in 
pianoforte playing which has most to do with the soul of 
music. Doubts will arise in the minds of artistic people as 
to whether such is at all a possible task, and Mr. Christiani, 
although he has written down his convictions in a terse and 
forceful style, and has laid all the necessary foundations for 
his belief that the essential things in musical expression can 
be taught, would probably have been among the last to as- 
sert that it is possible to reduce to unalterable formule that 
peculiarly subjective and elusive thing which we call musical 
sentiment. He has gone to work on different lines entirely, 
and has justified his course by making clear, first of all, how 
much in pianoforte playing rests on an intelligent use of the 
vehicles of expression—accents, dynamics and time. He 
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does not underestimate in the least the value of feeling or 
emotional expression in a musical performance, though he 
very correctly shows how the mechanism of the instrument 
makes emotional tone-production much more difficult to the 
pianoforte player than to the singer, the violinist, or the 
‘cellist (and he might have included the players on wind-in- 
struments). This being undeniable, he is right in lifting 
into prominence that intellectual expression which it is pos- 
sible to acquire from instruction, and to stimulate study of 
the scientific elements of music with a view of enabling the 
performer to present the composer’s idea in a clear and in- 
telligible manner to the listeners. In doing this in the form 
of a treatise Mr. Christiani took his place among the pio- 
neers of scientific musical instruction. The subject has 
hitherto filled an exceedingly small place in literature. 
Features of it have been touched upon by great teachers 
whose ‘methods’ are used, and the fruits of individual 
study have been set forth in the ‘ epoch-making ’ editions of 
classical and standard pianoforte music (such as the Bee- 
thoven sonatas edited by Hans von Biilow and the works of 
Chopin edited by Klindworth) ; but prior to this book of 
Mr. Christiani’s we believe that only one work had appeared 
exclusively devoted to musical expression. This work was 
M. Mathis Lussy’s ‘ Traité de 1’ Expression Musicale,’ 
which, though written many years ago by a teacher who 
enjoys a deservedly high reputation in France, only recently 
saw the light in an English dress. It is a significant sign of 
the times that the thoughts of music-teachers should have 
been turned into this channel now when mere digital ability 
has ceased to be a phenomenon among pianoforte players, 
and we go to a concert with the preconceived idea that of 
course the ‘ technique’ will be faultless. Mr. Christiani’s 
book, whose scope we have not time to outline, is written in 
a generally vigorous and clear manner, though his sentences 
are sometimes foreign in construction, and his one-sided 
study led him to resort to German words (most of them 
coined) where the English language was quite as well 
equipped. ‘ Metric,’ which he uses instead of ‘ metre,’ 
under the mistaken impression that metre refers only to the 
rhythmical forms of verse, is an instance in point. He also 
translates anregen with ‘ animate’ when he means ‘ incite,’ 
thereby missing a forcible verbal play which is in the Ger- 
man and which would have emphasized his meaning had he 
put one of his expressions in this form: ‘ An intelligent 
musician, without an atom of emotion, can vet, by these 
means, make his playing so intellectually expressive and in- 
teresting, that although, to use a German distinction, he 
may not aufregen—that is, excite—he may yet anregen— 
that is, incite.’ 

Books of a very different order are Mr. Fillmore’s ‘ His- 
tory of Pianoforte Music’ (2) and Palmer’s ‘ Piano Primer ’ 
(3). The latter is a catechism in which we can see no utility 
whatever, and concerning which the best praise that we can 
utter is that it seems to have been based on books of instruc- 
tion which are rationally written and bear the weight of 
authoritative authorship—books which make musical cate- 
chisms based on them forever unnecessary, such as Dr. Ma- 
son’s ‘ Pianoforte Technics,’ for example. If Mr. Fill- 
more’s book were not nine-tenths biography of the ordinary 
kind, its scope and purpose would be fully and correctly 
expressed’ in the title. As it is, musical students who are 
already familiar with the life-histories of the great musicians 
are likely to be disappointed in the small proportion of 
special matter contained in a book which is inviting by rea- 
son of its good style and neat typography, and which prom- 
ises to supply a want in English musical literature. Unlike 
Mr. Christiani, Mr. Fillmore had abundant material from 
which to derive hints at least for his exposition of the de- 
velopment of pianoforte music. We could have wished that 
he had followed more closely in the footsteps of Ehlert and 
other first-class German writers, and devoted more attention 
to the characteristic features in the compositions of the vari- 
ous masters of the pianoforte from Johann Sebastian Bach 
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down to the brilliant ¢pigonoi of to-day, and less to mere 
anecdote. Besides furnishing much more suggestive food to 
the musical students who will pick up his book, he might 
thus have avoided the tendency which his book shows to 
read his music in the man instead of the man in his music. 
We question whether anybody unfamiliar with Chopin’s 
Parisian salon-life would have thought of finding in his 
morbid sentimentality ‘ a perfect expression of the emotions 
engendered in a high-bred, exclusive, intellectual society.’ 
This is an easy style of analytical writing, which will do for 
the careless laity but will hardly serve for a history of mus- 
ic. Nor does Mr. Fillmore show.much greater depth in his 
chapter on the content of music, and his deduction that 
classicality in music presupposes only mild types of emotion. 
This is giving a definition to the adjective classical which 
would exclude all of Beethoven’s symphonies and nearly all 
of Bach’s masterpieces from the list of classical works, for 
surely greater intensity of feeling can not be found in music 
than marks these compositions. It is also disappointing to 
find that Mr. Fillmore has appreciation only for the intel- 
lectual side of Bach. Yet for those who have not been 
privileged to read what the musical critics, analysts and 
historians of Germany have done for this subject, Mr. Fill- 
more’s book is a veritable treasure-trove, a good first book 
for the student and a valuable help to the amateur. 

Two books which recently came out in London and have 
been reprinted here (4 and 5) illustrate more than anything 
else the danger of too easy book-making. The gathering of 
statistical information is much to be commended, but the 
knowledge thus acquired should be carefully and scientifi- 
cally used. Absolutely no good is served by rushing before 
the world with a lot of answers to inquiries sent out in cir- 
cular-letter form, when, as in at least the first of the in- 
stances referred to, it is obvious that what the astronomers 
call personal equation is bound to color all the answers. 
Lennox Browne is too anxious to get into print. A pretty 
poetical spirit permeates the plan and its execution which 
have given us a book of children’s songs (6), the words 
drawn from the pages of S¢. Wicholas and the music com- 
posed by thirty-two American and English musicians, chief 
among whom are the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, W. W. 
Gilchrist, Samuel P. Warren, Richard Hoffman, Albert A. 
Stanley, J. L. Molloy and Homer N. Bartlett. The coming 
of such a book is a recognition of the value of good music 
in the education of children. The American people need 
healthful artistic influences, and it is great wisdom which 
provides that one so potent as music shall begin in the 
nursery. Sunday-schools and revival meetings have done 
and are doing much to degrade popular musical taste. It 
would be a blessing if ‘St. Nicholas Songs’ could be ad- 
ministered as an antidote throughout the land ; that the 
words might inculcate a sunny view of life, and the music 
stimulate a taste for puvetical melodies and artistic harmonies 
within the appreciation of the little folks. 

On Mr. Mackenzie's dramatic oratorio (7) composed for 
the Norwich Festival of 1884, we were enabled to pronounce 
an opinion after a hearing in this city last April. An inspec- 
tion of the pianoforte score at this later date suggests no 
reason for a change of that opinion. Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
the compiler of the book of words, in some ill-considered 
observations on ‘ Music in America,’ published in Ze 
Musical Times of London, had this to say about our criti- 
cism : ‘ THE Critic, which can not see why a woman in 
trouble should comfort herself with the twenty-third Psalm, 
admits that Mr. Mackenzie's music ‘‘ has moments of ex- 
quisite beauty,’’ but points out many more instances of 
impotent striving.” Mr. Bennett should have been more hon- 
est. What Tue Critic could not see was why this particu- 
lar woman, a simple village-maiden taken from amongst 
the vines of Sulam, should have been credited with a knowl- 
edge of the poetry of the father of her persecutor, and a 
desire to utilize that knowledge. ——‘ Mors et Vita’ (8) had 
its first American performance under the direction of Mr. 
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Thomas on Oct. 30, in St. Louis, and will be heard here in 
February. A review of it can safely be postponed till then, 
the more so since the telegraphic reports of its performance 
at the recent Festival in Birmingham, England, were unusu- 
ally full. Mr. Eichberg’s book of high-school songs (9) is 
such a collection as an intelligent musician, long identified 
with public-school musical instruction, might have been ex- 
pected to prepare. He has been successful in excluding 
trashy music from its pages. 





Prof. Welsh’s ‘‘ Complete Rhetoric.” * 

‘We doubt whether that ‘ sweetness of the lips’ of which 
Solomon once spoke was ever increased by a book on rhet- 
oric, ‘complete’ or ‘incomplete,’ or whether a human 
being ever wrote sounder or purer English from having 
dabbled in treatises on style. As to this, doctors have 
differed from time immemorial, and will continue to differ, 
we suppose, until the crack of doom. Prof. Welsh evidently 
goes with the rhetoric-mongers, and believes that good can 
be accomplished by precept even more than by example, for 
we have from his steady-flowing pen a new book on this very 
subject, which superadds to his own experience many prac- 
tical hints and helps drawn from the works of Blair, Camp- 
bell, Whately, Bascom, DeMille, Hill, and Bain. His treat- 
ise is, on the whole, creditably wrought out and elaborated ; 
copious specimens of bad English from all the great writers 
point its moral and adorn its tale ; the Arabic notation is 
plentifully used to indicate that all the heads under a given 
subject are properly articulated, though they contain as many 
heads as Hydra; and the hints and directions are in gen- 
eral temperate and sensible. Few people possess the power 
of pregnant definition, of conscise and concentrated state- 
ment. Prof. Welsh is no exception to the rule. If his 
English drags a little, however, it simply goes to confirm 
what we said before of the impossibility of acquiring or teach- 
ing English style by precept, for he has evidently studied 
the masters, and gleaned from them much and faithfully ; 
but they have failed to communicate their vis vivida, their 
incommunicable charm, to his book. It is disheartening, 
too, in these books on rhetoric to see what dreadful English 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, Lowell and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Macaulay and Nathaniel Hawthorne were guilty of 
in their day and generation ; for if these mighty sinners 
neglected the so great salvation of the rhetoricians and failed 
to reach the full stature of perfect manhood (rhetorically 
speaking), what is to become of the rest of us? Can we 
ever hope to ‘ attain,’ as the theologians say ? 

Though we commend the general accuracy of Prof. Welsh’s 
treatise, we’must put in a mild protest—dulce ridens, dulce 
loquens—against his etymologies. This particular subject is 
the pons asinorum of compilers of rhetorics: they plunge 
recklessly across it, and emerge at the other end much the 
worse for the plunge. Thus, under the head ‘ Evanescence 
of Figures,’ Prof. Welsh treats us to the following astound- 
ing paragraph (p. 50) : ‘ ‘‘ Man’”’ in the Anglo-Saxon origi- 
nal meant siz or the sinful ; ‘‘ God,’’ good, or the Good. 
We speak of . . . “‘ sauntering’’ without reference to the 
Holy Land ; for [yet ?] the word is derived from the custom 
of idle people roving about the country in the Middle Ages 
and asking charity, under prentence of going 2 /a Sainte 
Terre, to the Holy Land, till the children exclaimed, 
‘* There goes a sainte-terrer !’’ a saunterer, a Holy Lander,’ 
etc. All these and other etymologies take us back to the 
Arcadian days of Trench, and evince delightful unfamili- 
arity with Skeat, Kluge, and the moderns. It is useless 
to say to a lover of ‘ ye oldene time’ like this, that man in- 
the Anglo-Saxon did of mean sin or the sinful (though mdn 
=main, in mainswear, did), that Good and God have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with each other (one having a long 
vowel and the other a short), and that saunterer has not the 
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remotest connection or affiliation with Sainte Terre or any 
of its kith and kin ;—for even if we said it, we might not 
be believed. We would, however, whisper in the ear of the 
crooked and stiff-necked generation of intending rhetores 
that rhetoric in all its branches, not in etymology alone, is a 
progressive science, and that hard study in this as in other 
sciences can alone ensure an author against the cynicism of 
critics. 





Side-Lights of History. 

THE interest which historical subjects have awakened of 
late years is shown not merely by the many volumes on 
those subjects which issue from the press, but by the flight 
of pamphlets which accompany them, and many of which 
throw unexpected gleams of light on dark corners in the 
past. Of the number which have lately come to hand, the 
first place is due, in courtesy, to a brochure from the zealous 
and erudite Belgian historiographer, Prof. Paul Fredericq, 
of the University of Ghent. His subject is ‘ the teaching of 
~ history in the colleges of Scotland and England’ (‘ De I’ En- 
seignement Supérieur de 1’Histoire en Ecosse et en Angle- 
terre’). He found in visiting these countries that a remark- 
able interest in this study had been aroused of late years in 
Cambridge and Oxford,—in the former chiefly through the 
influence and exertions of Prof. Seeley, and in the latter 
through those of Prof. Stubbs, who has lately, on becoming 
Bishop of Chester, been succeeded by Prof. Freeman. The 
author gives a very interesting account of the methods of 
instruction pursued by those noted Professors and the effi- 
cient tutors who are aiding them. In the Universities of 
Scotland and London, on the other hand, he found, to his 
surprise, a remarkable apathy and indifference on this sub- 
ject. That this indifference reflects but too faithfully the 
feeling of the people of Scotland—in spite of the great 
names of Hume, Robertson, Scott, Burton, and other fa- 
mous writers, whose works adorn their literature—is shown 
clearly enough in another pamphlet, by the eminent anti- 
quarian and ethnologist, Dr. Daniel Wilson, President of 
Toronto University, describing ‘ The Collegiate Church of 
the Holy Trinity,’ which was founded at Edinburgh by 
Queen Mary of Gueldres, widow of James II., in 1462, and 
has been swept away in our time to make room for a railway 
station. Prof. Wilson had already given a brief account of 
this church in his charming work, the ‘ Reminiscences of 
Old Edinburzh.’ He has now furnished a complete history 
and. description of it, with many exquisite illustrations from 
his own pencil. The church seems to have been a gem of 
medizval architecture, and its destruction quite unnecessary 
and a mere vandalism. . 

Crossing to our own side of the Atlantic, we find in an 
address delivered before the Bostonian Society, in May last, 
by the accomplished Superintendent of the Lenox Library, 
Dr. George H. Moore, on the ‘ History of the Old State 
House’ of Massachusetts (‘ Prytaneum Bostonieuse,’ as, 
with classic point, it is here designated), ample evidence 
both of the author’s judicious research and of the enlight- 
ened zeal of the people of Boston in preserving the memo- 
rials of their storied past. In another elaborate exercita- 
tion, Dr. Moore gives us his ‘ Final Notes on Witchcraft in 
Massachusetts,’ and clears up, with much acuteness, some 
doubtful passages in that dismal tract of the colonial annals. 
A more cheerful topic occupies the Rev. A. A. Lambing in 
the latest issue of his series of ‘Catholic Historical Re- 
searches.’ He shows us how much the development of our 
western country owed to Catholic missionaries and ex- 
plorers, like the ‘ patriot Priest,’ Pierre Gibault, and the 
adventurous knight and captain, Céloron, who was sent in 
1749 to establish peace among the Indians of Ohio, and 
whose interesting journal is here given in a clear and read- 
able version. A still more attractive narrative of our own day 
is Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s admirable ‘ Historical Sketch of 
the Omaha Tribe of Indians,’ where we find full details, 
illustrated by many realistic pictures, of a thoroughly suc- 
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cessful experiment, which, within the past thirty years, has 
converted a tribe of wandering barbarians into a settled and 
civilized community. 

It is a curious and striking circumstance, though one 
hitherto not fully appreciated, that within the same brief 
period our own political institutions have undergone a de- 
velopment hardly less notable. In his essay on ‘ American 
Constitutions,’ contributed to the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Mr. Horace 
Davis has brought out clearly, by a wide and careful deduc- 
tion, the gratifying fact that of late years the steady tendency 
of constitutional changes, both in the federal system and in 
the separate States, has been to elevate the judicial depart- 
ment—which, as he well remarks, represents ‘ the calm con- 
science of the nation ’—above the legislature, which repre- 
sents the varying passions of the hour. No more satisfac- 
tory view has been presented to political students than that 
which Mr. Davis offers in this valuable contribution. Our 
notice may fitly close with a reference to the thoughtful 
paper of the distinguished sociologist, Prof. Lester F. Ward, 
read in February last before the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and now printed with a report of the animated 
and suggestive discussion which followed the reading. 
Prof. Ward takes a rather more sanguine view of the prog- 
ress of society than that which is held by his eminent friend 
and correspondent, Mr. Herbert Spencer. That material 
progress has outstripped moral advancement is maintained 
by both ; but both are very far from that pessimistic philos- 
ophy which has become popular of late years in some circles, 
—possibly because it combines a show of profundity with a 
real shallowness, such as the humblest intellect can readily 
fathom. 





** Oblivion.” * 

Tue author of ‘ Oblivion’ apologizes in a brief introduc- 
tion for a slight similarity in the tale to the famous ‘ Called 
Back,’ and explains that it was written with no knowledge 
of the existence of Hugh Conway’s novel. The apology is 
quite unnecessary. The slight similarity is merely that the 
story is based on a case of suspended memory, a theme for 
a plot which has been used already by more than one novel- 
ist, and may continue to be used with legitimate right as 
long as authors will give us anything so fine in treatment as 
this new novel of ‘Oblivion.’ One half resents the ac- 
knowledged likeness to ‘ Called Back’ in feeling how great 
is the unlikeness, and how superior the American story. 
The thrilling central idea of ‘ Oblivion’ is worked out so 
beautifully, with such natural and such artistic touch, and 
the whole plot is set in such a frame of delicate and charm- 
ing work, that the treatment goes for more than the subject, 
although the reader is certainly absorbed in finding out the 
result. It is understood that M. G. McClelland is a woman. 
It is not a little strange that some of our best portraits of 
men in literature are by women, and the best of women by 
men. M. G. McClelland could have passed for a man in 
the literary world as easily as Miss Murfree did ; for her 
work shows the same keen strength and appreciation of 
manly situations and manly feeling which disguised ‘ Crad- 
dock’s’ personality for so long. It is, perhaps, the dealing 
with mountaineer life which suggests Craddock so quickly, 
and the new author does not suffer by the comparison. 
The conversations, while perfectly natural, are full of a 
rough romance that suggests the skill of George Eliot in 
putting the sharpest wisdom and the most poetic poetry into 
the mouths of the least cultivated of her men and women. 
‘The sap hev run fur him swift an’ cle’r, an’ happen thet 
was better ’n waitin’ half a lifetime fur it to trickle drap by 
drap.’ Is hot this Mrs. Poyser turned philosophical and 
grown less sarcastic? ‘I've drapped out ’n her life like a 
dead squir’l out’n the tree he used to play in,’ is a way of 
putting it that in no way weakens the sense of poor Dick’s 





* Oblivion. By M. G. McClelland. $1. (Leisure Hour Series.) New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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suffering ; and when he adds, ‘ an’ I don’t want no leaves 
shook down on me,’ the touch is that of an author who can 
put a pathetic thing funnily and yet leave the pathos upper- 
most. What rare poetry and philosophy combined we have 
in Dick’s further refusal of condolence: ‘I can brace up 
an’ bear the dearth of honey all my life ; but the offer of 
empty comb would turn me sour.” What could be better, 
as a description of the foolishness of a man in love, than 
Sal’s explanation : ‘ Lady hev just possessed him like that 
’ooman in the Scripter, singin’ an’ dancin’ ’fore him twell 
he’s done heap more ’n Herod. ’Stid o’ dishin’ up some 
other creeter’s head to pleasure her, Dick hev handed her 
his own. He’s jus’ frothy wid foolishness.’ Equally good 
is the criticism of the men that ‘ Dick’s er changed man 
in heap o’ ways, an’ ef he wa’n’t so d——d cheerful, an’ 
had ever had a leanin’ thet way, I’d say he were under con- 
viction an’ seekin' of religion.’ But though the great charm 
of the book is in wise, or witty, or tender, touches like these, 
there is quite enough story to the plot to keep the reader in 
quivering suspense as well as delighted enjoyment. 





The Study of Political Economy.* 

In a course of five lectures read to his students, Mr. 
Laughlin discussed the character and worth of Political 
Economy. He spoke in a familiar manner, as to thosé not 
acquainted with the subject in its larger bearings, and with 
the purpose of showing them the good of the science he would 
bring to their attention. Because of such an elementary 
character his book is likely to be of service to the general 
reader in helping him to see how important this science has 
become, and how intimately it touches on many of the 
largest problems of life. The lecturer began his course by 
pointing out the influence wrought by the Civil War in 
awakening an interest in this subject, and he showed that 
previous to that time we as a nation had given almost no 
attention to it. The War brought to our attention great 
and important problems, demanding immediate solution, 
and we had no trained body of men to grapple with them. 
“To meet these newly-presented questions of taxation, 
finance, and currency, upon what body of men could we 
call? To this, answer must be frankly made that the War 
overtook us without a supply of, or even a few, trained 
economists and financiers in public life. The economic 
part in the equipment of a public official had been hitherto 
almost wholly neglected. In fact, political economy and 
finance had never been seriously studied in the schools. 
They had been compressed into the briefest possible time, 
which would naturally assure, if not a dislike of the study, at 
least a superficiality even worse than total ignorance.’ The 
last twenty years have brought us to a realizing sense of the 
worth of political science in the practical affairs of a nation, 
and it is being introduced into all the foremost colleges, and 
much time given to it. Yet there is need of a more thor- 
ough equipment for the work of teaching this most practical 
of all sciences. The lecturer undertook to show what prob- 
lems it deals with and in what spirit, the nature of the disci- 
pline it gives, its relation to the law, the ministry and jour- 
nalism, and then to indicate the best methods to follow in 
teaching it. The book is stimulating, suggestive and prac- 
tical. It gives a true conception of the nature and func- 
tions of political economy, and of the importance of its re- 
lations to the moral, social and intellectual life of a great 
people. There should result from it a more zealous and 
thorough study of the science, and a better equipment of 
our statesmen for the work they have in hand. 





Minor Notices 
In a little volume of seventy pages (‘ Indian Local Names, 
with Their Interpretation ’), Mr. Stephen G. Boyd, of York, 
Pa., has undertaken to supply what is really a long-felt 





* The Study of Political Economy. Hints to Students and Teachers. By J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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want. Many students have desired to possess a work of 
reference, in which they could trace the origin and meaning 
of the aboriginal names that are scattered over our country. 
Mr. Boyd, whose experience in teaching has brought the 
need of such a book especially to his attention, has given 
much time and labor to the task of preparing the present 
manual. He claims for himself no higher title than that of 
a compiler, and frankly admits that a knowledge of the Ind- 
ian languages would probably have enabled him to avoid 
some errors. It would not be fair to criticise severely a 
book which makes such modest pretensions. Until we have 
—as it is to be hoped we soon shall have—a really scientific 
work on the subject, by a master of Indian philology, Mr. 
Boyd’s compilation will be found useful. Unfortunately 
the author has greatly lessened its value by omitting to give 
the authority for each interpretation which he furnishes. 
The worth of the authorities whom he quotes, in general 
terms, in his preface, differs very widely,—Trumbull, Gat- 
schet and Morgan, for example, ranking for accuracy much 
above Schoolcraft and Heckewelder. In the orthography 
there is a carelessness which in a teacher is rather surprising. 
Trumbull is printed Turnbull, and the common word Iro- 
quois is spelt sometimes Iriquois and sometimes Iriquoi, but 
never once correctly. 


THERE is an undying charm about the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ 
A purple light—the light of unvanishing youth—shone 
around Iiilus in the Vergilian story ; the purpureum lumen 
shines too about quaint Elia, whose thinkings and doings 
cannot be reprinted too often. It is as if a certain antic 
figure—gargoyle or queer snap-dragon—on an old church 
door had suddenly become endowed with life, and had 
stepped down and begun a delightful commentary on human 
life in the oddest of high-key voices mingled with many a 
quirk and curtsy. Charles Lamb saw things at an odd 
angle, and the oddness was so blent with humor, pathos, 
and geniality that it never offended but only surprised and 
charmed. ‘ While all around were dreriched, our fleece was 
dry ;’ and it is this particularly dry humor that gives a 
potency as of pungent wine to the prose of Charles Lamb. 
Old sherry hid away in hundred-year-old casks—old Amon- 
tillado, not green but golden—old nutty flavors rich and 
rare : such are suggestive figures under which to convey the 
subtle impression of these ripe and savory works. Mr. J. B. 
Alden (New York) presents the Essays to us anew in a 
handy fifty-cent volume. 





In ‘ Bricks from Babel: A Brief View of the Myths, 
Traditions and Religious Belief of Races, with Concise Stud- 
ies in Ethnology,’ by Julia McNair Wright (New York : 
John B. Alden), a very ambitious and laudable purpose is 
announced. The preface informs us that the volume was 
‘written chiefly in the British Museum,’ with the view of 
suppressing ‘ blatant doubt’ and ‘ arrant unbelief.’ Why 
doubt should be styled blatant, and unbelief arrant, the 
well-meaning authoress would perhaps be puzzled to ex- 
plain. On reflection, she will find that these are merely the 
hard epithets which are commonly applied to the conclu- 
sions of modern science by those whose prepossessions are 
adverse to them,—as similar epithets were formerly applied 
to the conclusions of Galileo and Cuvier. Ethnology and 
archeology are sciences, like astronomy and geology, requir- 
ing years for their mastery ; and their results cannot {be 
tested by any unpracticed inquirer, even of the brightest in- 
tellect, in a few days or weeks spent in turning over the 
books of a library. ‘The authoress, when not in the contro- 
versial (or shall we say, scolding) mood, writes in a fair and 
readable style; and if she will devote herself to work in 
which her narrative and descriptive talent can have, fair play, 
as in her ‘ Early Church in Britain,’ ‘ Among the Alaskans,’ 
and the like, she will doubtless be able to accomplish much 
more that will be both creditable and useful. 
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The Date of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


It is two years and more since Mr. Austin Dobson pub- 
lished his admirably annotated edition of ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” He has now prepared a preface for a new fac- 
simile reprint of the first edition;sdon to be issued in Lon- 
don by Elliot Stock and in New York by Scribner & Wel- 
ford. In this he considers, with his customary care and 
learning, the circumstances of the first publication of Gold- 
smith’s tale. He begins by collecting the slightly conflict- 
ing but’substantially identical accounts of Dr. Johnson's 
benevolent intervention in the sale of the manuscript and the 
relief of Goldsmith as given by Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, Haw- 
/kins and Cumberland. By a careful comparison of these 
statements it appears that ‘The Vicar’ must have been 
written and sold during the fall of 1764 ; but, as Mr. Dobson 
neatly remarks, ‘ unfortunately the minutest pin-prick from 
a fact or date is generally fatal to the most artfully inflated 
surmises.’ Mr. Charles Welsh, now a partner of the firm of 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, the direct successors of 
Newbery, who originally published the book, has placed at 
Mr. Dobson’s disposition the ancient account-book of one 
B. Collins, Printer, of Salisbury, from which it appears that 
as far back as Oct. 28, 1762—quite two years before the 
conjectural date,—the said B. Collins had bought a third 
share of ‘The Vicar.’ It was what Dr. Johnson called 
Mrs. Thrale’s ‘ laxity of narrative’ which nearly misled the 
investigator. Mr. Dobson shows by internal evidence the 
probability of 1762 as the date of the composition of the 
tale. It was Collins who printed the first edition, which was 
not issued, however, until March 27, 1766, nearly three 
years and a half later. Mr. Dobson compares the early 
editions, and there is to be appended to his volume a bib- 
liography of the successive reprints of the book from 1766 to 
1885, in which the American reprints and many of the edi- 
tions in foreign languages are included. His industry and 
sagacity have enabled him, in this easy and erudite essay, to 
give us the solution of several of the minor problems of the 
literary history of the Eighteenth Century. One of the 
most interesting of his paragraphs is that describing the 
success of the early editions : 


The manuscript of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ in 1762 belonged 
to three persons. They had, however, so little hope of its suc- 
cess that they consented to throw it aside for what has hitherto 
been supposed to be some fifteen months, but must now be ex- 
tended to more than three years, for it was not published until 
March 27, 1766. After passing languidly through Collins's 
press at Salisbury, it made its modest dééé¢ in two volumes, 
I2mo., ‘ price six shillings bound, or five shillings sewed.” A 
second edition followed on May 31, and a third on August 29. 
Both of these, like the edztio princeps, were ‘ printed for F. 
Newbery ;’ but in December, 1767, John Newbery died at 
Canonbury House, and owing to arrangements arising out of his 
decease, the book seems to have passed to his son, Francis 
Newbery, Jr., and T. Carnan, his son’s partner, whose joint 
names figure on the title-page of the 4th editionof 1770. By this 
time the sale, which must have been rapid in 1766, had grad- 
ually grown slow. ‘The fourth edition,’ writes Mr. Welsh, to 
whom we are indebted for some further extracts from the Col- 
lins papers, ‘ started with a loss.’ ‘ It consisted of one thousand 
copies, which cost £58 5s. 2}d. The sale realized £157 13s 6d. 
The profit of £99 was divided equally between Mr. Strahan [here 
we get the name of a possessor, and perhaps an original posses- 
sor, of a third sana. Mr. Collins, and Carnan and Newbery. 
Collins had so little faith in the book continuing to sell, that he 
sold his third share. to Carnan for £5 5s.’ This unhopeful view 
on Collins’s part is borne out by the circumstances attending the 

roduction of the fifth edition, which is generally supposed to 

ave been issued in 1773, the date upon thetitle-page. Asamat- 
ter of fact, its issue was deferred until April, 1774, the month in 
which Goldsmith died ; and notwithstanding the statements of 
Forster and others, the sixth edition was not published until 
March, 1779. Assuming that the fifth, like the fourth edition, 
was limited to one thousand copies, it took nearly nine years to 
sell two thousand copies. The demand for the book in its early 
days, or, at all events, for the authorized edition, cannot there- 
fore have been quite so urgent as has been usually supposed, 
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International Copyright. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of Nov. 7 printed the remarks of 
various American authors appended to a memorial to Con- 
gress on the subject of international copyright. Miss Al- 
cott’s ‘ remark’ is the most striking although the least orig- 
inal of all: ‘ Let justice be done though the heavens fall.’ 
Clarence Cook thinks that the very claims we make, as a 
nation, to superior intelligence, enlightenment, etc., should 
force us to do justice to those who have been the main 
source of the cultivation of which we boast. Bishop Coxe 
has been interested in the international copyright movement 
for forty years. Edward Eggleston writes that in London 
he hears continually ‘ the reproach that the American Con- 
gress is willing to continue the toleration of systematic theft.’ 
Prof. J. A. Harrison regards international copyright as ‘a 
pure and simple act of justice.’ Bret Harte is in favor of 
‘any and all legislation that recognizes the equal rights of 
any and all authors to their own property in any and all 
countries.’ Col. Higginson says that his ‘ Commonsense 
About Women’ was reprinted in London without his knowl- 
edge, about one-third of the chapters, taken at random, be- 
ing omitted. So international copyright is not in his mind 
merely a question of pecuniary gain. Mr. Howells speaks 
plainly and to the point: ‘ There is nothing to say except 
that the present condition of things is a national dishonor, 
and a personal shame to every one of us.’ To Benson J. 
Lossing international copyright appears but as ‘ an honest 
recognition of a right founded on divine equity.’ James 
Parton considers the matter as second in importance only to 
the now-settled question of slavery. E. P. Roe found as 
many as six different editions of some of his books selling 
in Canada without the slightest profit to himself. He fails 
to see wherein stealing his book differs from stealing his 
purse, and believes in international copyright as ‘ a natural 
and moral right.’ Eugene Schuyler holds that the only per- 
sons to be considered with regard. to international copyright 
are the authors. Frederick J. Stimson thinks it hard that 
literary workers in America should ‘ have to compete with 
foreign labor which is not paid at all in our market.’ 
Charles Dudley Warner is ‘ decidedly in favor of insisting 
upon a simple international copyright for authors, without 
any reference to publishers, printers, or importers.’ 

Mr. Henry George is publishing in a syndicate of news- 
papers his views on protection and free trade. In his latest 
essay he makes a strong point against the present state of 
copyright legislation. He says: 


There is one species of labor in which capital has no advan- 
tage, and that a species of labor which has been held from re- 
mote antiquity to redound to the true greatness and glory of a 
country—the labor of the author, a species of labor hard in it- 
self, requiring long preparation, and in the vast majority of cases 
extremely meagre in its pecuniary returns. What protection 
have the protectionist majorities that have so long held sway 
in Congress given to this species of labor? None whatever. 
While the American manufacturer of books, the employing capi- 
talist who puts them on the market, has been carefully protected 
from the competition of foreign manufacturers, the American 
author has not only not been protected from the competition of 
foreign authors, but has been exposed to the competition of labor 
for which nothing whatever is paid. He has never asked for 
any protection save that of common justice, but this has been 
steadily refused. Foreign books have been saddled with a high 
protective duty, a force of customs examiners is maintained in 
the Post Office, and an American is not even allowed to accept 
the present of a book from a friend abroad without paying a tax 
for it. But this is not to protect the American author, who as 
an author is a mere laborer, but to protect the American pub- 
lisher, who is a capitalist. And this capitalist, so carefully pro- 
tected as to what he has tosell, has been permitted to compel the 
American author to compete with stolen labor. Congress, 
which year after year has been maintaining a heavy tariff on the 
rag plea of protecting American labor, has steadily 
refused the bare justice of acceding to an international copyright 
which would prevent American publishers from stealing the 
work of foreign authors, and would enable American authors 
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not only to meet foreign authors on fair terms at home, but to 
get payment when their books are reprinted in foreign countries. 
An international copyright, demanded as it is by honor, by 
morals, and by every dictate of patriotic policy, has always been 
pg by the protective interest. Could anything more clearly 
show that the real motive of protection is always the profit of 
the employing capitalist, never the benefit of labor ? 





The Lounger 


A GENTLEMAN who is kind enough to be a devoted reader of 
this column wants to know what I mean by saying that Salvini 
places his voice in the top of his head. He writes : ‘ There are 
throat (or head) voices and chest voices, as I understand the 
matter. All good singers have chest voices, and all well-trained 
actors. It is the chest voice that never fatigues, if the speaker 
also knows when and how to breathe.’ I know this perfectly 
well, but it is knowing just how to place this chest voice that 
makes Salvini’s speech so beautiful. The knack consists in the 
proper throwing of the chest voice up against the nasal cavity, 
which acts as a sounding-board. The late Mme. Rudersdorf 
perfectly understood this placing of the voice, and so do the best 
teachers in Paris. 





A PUBLISHER with whom I was chattin 
who publishes some very successful novels, though he has not 
very many novelists on his list—remarked rather gleefully that 
he had five American novels in the press. ‘I have heard almost 
the same story from other publishers,’ I observed ; ‘ what is the 
occasion of this ** boom’’ in American novels?’ ‘The reason 
is a simple one,’ the publisher replied. ‘It doesn’t pay to pub- 
lish foreign novels. We want something that can be copy- 
righted.’ ‘ Then the American novelist will of course make his 
everlasting fortune ?’ I suggested. ‘ Well, hardly that, for the 
American public are not buying American novels with the avid- 
ity that one would like to see. We sell 5000 copies of a story 
now as against 25,000 and 50,000 before these cheap reprints 
flooded the market.’ From these figures I concluded that to be 
an American novelist is an expensive luxury. A novelist can 
hardly write more than one book a year—certainly not without 
having the finger of scorn pointed at him. If he sells 5000 
copies of his book—and this is a good sale—he will make only 
$500 by his year’s work! Breaking stunes on the highway is 
almost as remunerative an occupation. 


the other day—one 





I DON’T remember to have seen any allusion to Archdeacon 
Farrar’s interesting admission that he had got more good out of 
Browning’s poems than out of all the sermons he had ever read, 
and yet it was a very notable admission for a clergyman to 
make. Another suggestion that should have claimed attention 
was contained in his remark that Browning is perhaps the great- 
est living intellect. There are doubtless many persons, not de- 
ficient in intellect themselves, who would have responded even 
more cordially to this expression of opinion, had the lecturer 
omitted the: word ‘ perhaps.’ An English correspondent, so- 
journing in ‘the States,’ writes to remind me of the facts that 
Dr. Farrar was born in India, at Nasik, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where his father served as an agent of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and that before going to Oxford he studied at 
King William's School in the Isle of Man—two facts which he 
has not seen stated in any of the papers. ‘ 





* 


COMMENTING upon Col. Whitman's letter in THE CRITIC of 
Oct. 31, and J. R. L.’s note in the following number, W. J. R., 
of Cambridgeport, writes as follows :—There can be no doubt 
that Gonzalo’s description of his ‘commonwealth’ in ‘ The 
Tempest’ (II. i. 147 fol.) was copied from Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne ; and this, as you know, helps to fix the date of the 
play. The autograph of the poet found on the fly-leaf of a copy 
of Florio’s book is generally accepted by the critics as genuine ; 
but, however that may be, we are sure that he had read the 
book. As to the passage in ‘As You Like It,’ the immediate 
source is likely to have been the inscription over the entrance to 
the Globe Theatre—‘ Totus mundus agit histrionem ’—which 
seems to have been taken from Petronius’s ‘ Quod fere totus 
mundus exerceat histrionem ;’ but the comparison is very com- 
mon in writers of Shakspeare’s time. In ‘ Damon and Pythias’ 
(1582) we find 

Pythagoras said, that this-world was like a stage, 
Whereon many play their parts. 


Halliwell-Phillips, in his foliq edition of Shakspeare, has cited 
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parallel passages from Churchyard, Sidney, and sundry others. 
Shakspeare had himself made Antonio, several years earlier, say 
(‘ Merchant of Venice’ I. i. 77) : 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 

A stage where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. 
And even earlier, in ‘ Lucrece,’ we have : 

Sad pause and deep regard befit the sage ; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the stage. 
But Shakspeare’s figurative references to the stage are frequent 
and familiar, and I need not remind you of more of ’em. 





Mr. Stedman’s Estimate of Poe. 
To THE EpiTrors OF THE CRITIC : 


I BEG to remark two points in Mr. Stedman’s notice of 
Poe in his ‘ Poets of America.’ First, he says, as quoted in 
Tue Critic of Nov. 7: ‘ The slender body of his poetic 
remains should make writers hesitate to pronounce him our 
greatest one.’ If this were so, where would Sappho stand ? 
or the unknown creator of the Apollo Belvidere, in the 
ranks of Greek artists? Shelley’s ‘traveller from an 
antique land ’ criticised quite differently. He said : 

Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half-sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that the sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on those lifeless things. 
Here, evidently, the ‘ slenderness of the remains’ is consid- 
ered an index in inverse proportion to the genius of the 
artist—a criterion justified by the world’s estimate of Sappho 
and the sculptor of the Apollo Belvidere. In the second 
place, Mr. Stedman ‘is in doubt whether to commend or 
deprecate ’ a habit of Poe’s of hoarding and elaborating his 
early songs. ‘ It does not betoken affluence,’ he says, * but 
it was honest in Poe,’ etc. Nor does he remember another 
instance where a writer has so re-worked. To say the least, 
there was something in the rough in these early songs that 
could stand elaboration—a merit not to be always found in 
the early songs of some other great poets, not even of ‘ our 
greatest ones.’ A wise lapidary will spare no pains in cut- 
ting a stone that is worth the operation, and no one could 
ever find fault with him for so spending his time, nor deem 
him the poorer for a few precious gems whose value exceeds 
the worth of many larger ones. What might have escaped 
a less penetrating eye was evident to Poe ; and why should 
he search the mines for new jewels when he had rough dia- 
monds of the first water already at hand? Poe knew the 
worth of work thoroughly done, and who in America would 
not be glad to exchange the bulk of his literary achievement 
for the ‘ slender remains’ of this modern Ozymandias ? 

Euuicotr City, Mp. Joun B. Tass. 





y 
Vastness, 
(Lord Tennyson, in Macmilian's Magazine.) 
A 


MANY a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a vanish’d 
face, 

Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust of a van- 
ish’d race. 


II. 


Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor earth’s pale history 
runs, — 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million 
million of suns ? 


III. 


Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthless violence 
mourn’d by the Wise, 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in a popular torrent of 
lies upon lies ; 
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IV. 
Stately purposes, valor in battle, glorious annals of army and 


eet, 
Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, trumpets 
of victory, groans of defeat ; 


V. 


Innocence seethed in her mother’s milk, and Charity setting the 
martyr aflame ; 


Thraldom who walks with the banner of Freedom, and recks not 
to ruin a realm in her name. 


ye 


Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom of doubts that 
darken the schools ; 

Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, follow’d up by her 
vassal legion of fools ; 


VII. 


Pain, that has crawl’d from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm 
which writhes all day, and at night 

Stirs up _ in the heart of the sleeper, and stings him back 
to the curse of the light ; 


VIII. 


Wealth with his wines and his wedded harlots ; Flattery gilding 
the rift of a throne ; 


aaa Avarice, lean as Poverty ; honest Poverty, bare to the 
one ; 


IX. 
Love for the maiden crown'd with marriage, no regrets for aught 
that has been, 
Household happiness, gracious children, debtless competence, 
golden mean ; 
X. 
National hatreds of whole generations, and pigmy spites of the 
village spire ; 
Vows that will last to the last death-ruckle, and vows that are 
snapt in a moment of fire ; 


XI. 


He that has lived for the lust of the minute, and died in the 
doing it, flesh without mind ; 

_ He that has nail’d all flesh to the Cross, till Self died out in the 

love of his kind ; 


XII. 


Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, and all these old 
revolutions of earth ; 

All new-old revolutions of Empire—change of the tide—what is 
all of it worth ? 


XIII. 
What the philosophies, all the sciences, poesy, varying voices of 
? 


rayer ? 
All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is filthy with all 
that is fair? 


XIV. 


What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own corpse- 
coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown’d in the deeps of 
a meaningless Past ? 


XV. 


What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s anger 
of bees in their hive ?>— 


* * * * a 


Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love him for ever: the 
dead are not dead but alive. 
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Fastness: A Parody. 


(From The Saturday Review.] 


MANY a poet, in these bad times, is robbed of his life’s most 
cherished joys ; 

Many a poet is bothered, and bullied, and worried, and harried 
by printers’ boys. 


Raving editors, never at rest, and never letting contributors 
be— 

What is it all but a clamor for millions of billions of trillions of 
rhymes from me? 


Rhymes to this word, rhymes to that word, poems enough to fill 
the Zzmes, 

Thousands of publishers yelling to me for a popular torrent of 
rhymes upon rhymes. 


Stately images, noble similes, harrowing sentiments, wonderful 
tropes, 

Lines that will scan, and lines that won’t scan, racial tendencies, 
far-reaching scopes. 


Life is a hurry and bustle for poets exactly as if they were com- 
monplace men ; 

Truly, whenever they publish nonsense they’re sure to be called 
on to do it again ! 


Tireless energy, such as the patriot’s, sturdily tolling the chapel 
bell ; 

Tireless—aye !—till the last death-ruckle—and what a death- 
ruckle is, who can tell ? 


Lines, and Rhymes, and Verses, and Stanzas—all old forms that 
have been on earth ; 

All new-old hack-writer’s devices run out again—what are they 
all of them worth ? 


What the facility, what the rapidity, what the fertility misunder- 
stood ? 

What the true Poetry lost in the meaningless, much that is rub- 
bish, and little that’s good ? 


What is it all, if they all of them only want something that poetry 
might have been ; 

Scribbled with Fastness, lost in Dulness, drowned in the deeps 
of a cheap Magazine ? 


What but a screeching of asses that bray, and of apes that gib- 
ber, and snobs that bawl ? 
* * * * * * * 


Peace, let them be! there are fish in the sea; and that is the 
principal thing, after all. 





People Who Steal Books. 


[From The Sun, New York, Nov. 12.] 

LIBRARY thieves were discussed by the New York Library 
Club in the Columbia College library yesterday. Librarian 
Melvil Dui said that it was hard to tell a library thief at sight. 
Well-dressed, gentlemanly looking men steal books, Librarian 
Peoples said that the Mercantile Library had lost many books, 
‘One person,’ he said, ‘a German school-teacher, took a book 
from my library and Lcould not get it back. After he had kept 
the book four years, during which time I had written to him 
about it repeatedly, I sent my assistant to his house. He re- 
turned without the book, but said he had seen it on the man's 
table. I then went myself. I was shown into a room, in the 
centre of which there was a table covered with manuscript. 
There I saw the book. When the man came into the room I 
showed him our mark upon the book. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘1 am 
using it, and have been ever since I took it out." ‘* You won’t 
use it any more,”’ I said, and 1 walked out with it.’ 

Mr. Hanna, of the Long Island Historical Society Library, 
said : ‘I suspected a certain high-toned gentleman of stealing 
books, but could not catch him. When he died I went to his 
house and found 200 of our most valuable volumes—just the 
books I should like to own myself, if I could aftord it. Another 
thief 1 caught was a prominent lawyer of Brooklyn, a man of 
distinguished appearance and fine manners. He did not steal 
books ; his forte was carrying off newspapers. I caught him at 
it one day. Shortly after that he moved from Brooklyn, and is 
now living near Columbia College. I think I shall have to give 
his name to Mr. Dui. Perhaps the reason that I did not expose 
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him was that he has an extremely pretty daughter. Speaking 
about the ladies,’ said Mr. Hanna, ‘a number of school girls 
used to come into my library, but I should never have suspected 
them of stealing if I had not been told that they did. My read- 
ing-room was full of these girls one day, when the principal of 
the largest girls’ seminary in Brooklyn chanced to come in. 
anee must look out for those girls,’’ he said; ‘‘they all 
steal.’’’ 

‘That coincides with my experience,’ said Mr, Peoples. ‘I 
make it a rule not to trust any lady who is a lover of books. 
Why, the wife of a professor whom you all know well was 
caught stealing a book trom my library. She begged so hard 
for me not to say anything about it, and to still allow her to 
come to the library, that I yielded, and she still reads our books. 
Another young lady, who is amply able to buy all the books she 
wants, was discovered going out with one book in her hand, 
— she was entitled to, and five others hidden under her 
cloak.’ 

Dr. Buel, librarian of Union Theological Seminary, was asked 
how he got along with the ministers. He said he was afraid 
that ministers were as bad as any one else in this respect, for 
since he had been librarian more than 1000 volumes had been 
stolen. ‘One minister,’ he said, ‘kept a book twenty-three 
years, but finally returned it, with a note to the effect that he 
needed the book no longer, as he had obtained a better edition.’ 
*‘ My opinion,’ said Mr. Peoples, ‘is that ministers are not to be 
trusted in a library any more than any one else. They like to 
write their opinions on the margins of books also. 1 found a 
book so marked one day, and, recognizing the handwriting as 
that of a prominent divine, sent a note to him asking to see him 
in my office. He came, acknowledged that he had written in 
the book, but said that his writing made it more valuable. 
‘‘ Others do not think so,’’ I said ; ‘‘ so if you will get us a new 
book, you may keep the more valuable one.” ’ 

Mr. Hanna said that a Staten Island minister came into his 
library one day to consult some forty or fifty volumes on a cer- 
tain subject. ‘I placed the books on a table for him and left 
him. Shortly afterward, while passing him again, I saw him 
throw a volume on the floor, and, looking under the table, saw 
twenty books lying there. I asked him what he threw the books 
on the floor for. ‘‘ Oh, I’m through with those,’’ he answered. 
I told him I guessed he was, and with the others, too.’ 

Secretary C. A. Nelson was asked what precautions against 
thieves were used in the Astor Library. He said that since the 
library was moved into the present building an officer has been 
kept at the door. ‘ Before we had the officer,’ said Mr. Nelson, 
‘a thief walked out one day with one of our marble busts under 
his arm. Many books have been stolen from the library, not- 
withstanding our precautions. It seems to have been the experi- 
ence of all » Br who have spoken to-day that it is not poor peo- 
ple who steal books, but the well-to-do and educated. There 
seems to be a curious relation existing between biliomania and 
kleptomania.’ 

Miss E. M. Coe, of the Free Circulating Library, suggested 
that a black list should be circulated among the librarians con- 
taining the names of those who steal or mutilate books. A 
committee of three was appointed to look into the matter more 
fully and report at the next meeting. 





Recreative Learning and Voluntary Teaching.* 
(Mrs. Arthur Jebb, in The Contemporary Review.] 


The first annual exhibition of the society was held last July at 
the town-house of the president, Earl Brownlow. The greater 
number of exhibits were of wood-carving, but there were also 
specimens of repoussé work in metal, beaten ironwork, carved 
chalk, pottery, hand-spun linen, and different kinds of needle- 
work. A loan exhibit of Swedish hand-woven stuffs and em- 
broideries, made by fisherwomen, and used both for household 
purposes and clothing, beautiful specimens of embossed leather 
and of a strong species of mosaic, easily made, ——— 
branches which are likely to be taken up in the classes before 
long. Among the visitors and purchasers were H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales and H.R.H. the Princess Louise. It was 
pleasant to see some pale-faced London boys going round the 
exhibition, and pointing out with pride what they themselves 
had done. The work shown was the outcome of holiday hours 
happily spent by working boys and men and girls who had been 
taught by amateurs with or without professional assistance, and 
nearly all was of a character suitable for the beautifying of 
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working men’s homes. No one looking round could help feelin 
that a fund of artistic ability exists in our islands, if any one wil 
take the pains to cultivate it. Some beautiful repoussé work in 
brass from Keswick was greatly admired, and deserves especial 
mention : the peasant pupils had been entirely taught by their 
clergyman and his wife, who speak most warmly of the moral 
aspect of the work. From the first, indeed, the clergy, espe- 
cially those most interested in the temperance movement, have 
shown themselves prompt to see the uses of recreative hand- 
work, and every instance like this, where energy and persever- 
ance have attained such practical result, must be felt as an en- 
couragement by all. 

The work done in manual education by the Brothers and 
Sisters of the religious orders, both in Ireland and on the Conti- 
nent, is too well known to require comment. Why should this 
beneficent work be confined to the clerical body or to the interior 
of convents? There are plenty of laymen, and even a greater 
number of women, in every county of the United Kingdom, who 
would lead happier lives if part were devoted to an occupation 
which offers so wide a field for different kinds of talents and de- 
grees of capability. I have already pointed out how obviously 
suitable and delightful an occupation for women is the task of 
developing the creative instinct in children ; from personal ex- 
perience and the experience of friends, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the influence of ladies is also beneficial at a later 
age, when growing lads, and girls too, are likely to shake off 
restraint, and when taming and civilizing influences are spe- 
cially desirable. 

In point of fact, since the idea of both men and women of lei- 
sure finding employment in the voluntary teaching of handwork 
was first mooted, the progress of its popularity has been steadily 
advancing. 

Years ago, when the scheme of handwork classes was still in 
embryo, Mr. Walter Besant wrote in a letter of the ‘ joy and de- 
light * which such work might bring into thousands of lives. He 
spoke of the pupils ; since then the same words have been used 
by a teacher to describe a teacher's feeling about it. Perhaps 
only those who have been actually engaged in the building up of 
these classes in town or country—often uphill work enough at 
the outset—can understand the sort of enthusiasm which is 
sometimes engendered. There is the sense of dormant power 
wakened and utilized ; the happiness of feeling it not merely a 
pleasure but a duty to become perfected in some already favorite 
pursuit, followed no longer for selfish amusement, but for the 
good of others. There isa realization of things passed by before, 
an interest in the technique of work, which is no longer a matter 
of mere dilettantism. This interest spreads curiously in a neigh- 
borhood, and is not confined to the teachers ; friends and neigh- 
bors become good-humoredly critical, and questions of art and 
manufacture are discussed ; old continental treasures are looked 
up and new ones brought home, the question being more and 
more frequently asked, ‘ Why don’t we make these things over 
here?’ When we think what a large portion of life is covered 
by ers, and selling, making and using, and how pernicious 
in result has been the gap which has hitherto separated the buy- 
ing and using from the classes actually engaged in manufacture, 
we may think hopefully of all that a closer union and better un- 
derstanding may bring in their train. 

Then there is the gradual growth of interest in the pupils ; the 
friendly relations of a new and pleasant kind established be- 
tween those who, with the best will in the world, do not always 
know how to set about becoming friends. In the recreation- 
room and work-shop the desired intercourse becomes easy and 
natural. There is so much to do, to show, to talk about ; and 
the educated teacher finds himself possessed of what to his pupils 
is a wealth of general knowledge which they are not slow to 
dwell upon. The utility of this general culture comes in some- 
times in unexpected ways, and in none more than in the teaching 
of design. Practically it is found best to commence with the 
study of geometric forms. Here Nature, in her lower inorganic 
kingdom, may be called on to illustrate the laws of beauty and 
construction. The mineral and the snow-crystal may be brought 
under the pupi!’s observation, and a great deal that is likely to 
interest him and open his eyes may be shown without straying 
an inch from the immediate business in hand. Yet more inter- 
esting are the later stages, when some of the simplest laws of 
organi¢ growth may be shown in their application to design, 
and Nature in her higher forms is continually appealed to, ob- 
served, and considered. Again, there is the historic considera- 
tion of ornament, which lends an interest to every public build- 
ing with which the pupils may be acquainted. 

Part of the work of the Home Arts and Industries Association 
has been to open studios at 1 Langham Chambers, W., where 
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voluntary teachers are trained in a variety of minor arts, and 
from whence it is — in time to send forth both paid and vol- 
untary teachers to different parts of the country. An application 
has been made to and granted by the council of the Society, that 
a large number of pros: 4 teachers should at once be trained 
on special terms to supply the demand created by the opening of 
the London Board Schools for evening classes, which are to be 
at once ‘ recreative and practical ’ in sieneene. Such recreative 
branches as are not included in the Code are to be taught by 
voluntary teachers, and these branches include some of the edu- 
cative minor arts which it is the special object of the Association 
to encourage. These schools are being opened in compliance 
with a request made by working men through the medium of 
their Trades’ Council. They are practically, then, asking us to 
give their children that which we had been preparing to offer. 
Need it be said that will be most joyfully given ? But the train- 
ing of a large number of teachers on special terms will bea 
strain on the resources of this infant society—a strain increased 
by the demands for help which, coming trom all parts of the 
country from those who wish to start village classes on the lines 
which have been found to succeed best, testify to the need of the 
work which has been undertaken. When the need and the work 
are more widely known, I do not believe we shall have long to 
wait for workers or for funds to carry out our task widely and 
efficiently. In reading the reports of societies in France and 
America bearing a resemblance to the Home Arts Association, 
I noticed that donations were not confined to money only. 
When the ‘ Société pour I’ Instruction Professionelle des Femmes’ 
was formed in Paris, gifts of books and materials for carrying 
on the work of its training school were freely made by well- 
known public individuals, by publishers, merchants, and private 
persons. Gifts of a similar description, especially of such mate- 
rials as wood, brass, leather, etc., and specimens of artistic 
handicraft, would materially assist the operations of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association, especially in the training of its 
voluntary teachers. 

In Sweden a society called the ‘ Friends of Handwork,’ con- 
sisting like ours of a large number of paying members, is assist- 
ed by a small grant from the State. Without looking for this, it 
may be hoped that in many instances the local classes of the 
Home Arts Association may win their way to a grant similar in 
principle to that afforded to affiliated cookery classes under the 
Code. This, however, greatly depends on the power of ihe As- 
sociation in the first instance to raise the standard of their work 
to a satisfactory level, and to develop this power of help in the 
Association. 

One word is needed as to the position which the association 
occupies relatively to the Department of Science and Art and 
other great official organizations. The work which it does is 
work which in no way trespasses on theirs, but, on the contrary, 
in many instances leads upto it. It should be distinctly recog- 
nized that the training given to the pupils in the handwork 
classes is training which under existing circumstances they 
would not otherwise receive. The advantages of higher techni- 
cal training will be explained and impressed upon them with the 
net result that a larger number of students will probably seek to 
obtain these advantages than would be the case were the new 
Society not existent. Pupils will be encouraged to save the little 
earnings made in the handwork classes, with a view of obtaining 
higher technical instruction should opportunity arise. But while 
thus acting as the handmaiden of these greater organizations, it 
may be maintained that the Society proposes to do a work in 
many respects of quite a different and separate character from 
theirs, and which, owing to its familiar and unofficial nature, 
enters into the hearts and lives and homes of the people in a 
way which gives it a peculiar merit of its own. 

I have no wish to claim for the Society’s classes a degree of 
usefulness which as yet is but very partially developed ; the 
movement is still in its first tentative stage ; there is much to 
learn and to amend ; but from what I have already experienced 
and observed, 1 cannot but believe that in the general teaching 
of handwork to boys and girls by voluntary instructors gifted 
with leisure, culture, and a quiet enthusiasm for their work, 
there lies a hope of achievement of which it is difficult as yet to 
predict the full extent and value. 

Here, then, is work for the unemployed. The voluntary 
teachers required for London alone constitute a small army, and 
other towns are throwing open their schools for evening classes 
in the same way. Teachers are wanted in every town where 
young men and women and children need wholesome recreation 
and kind and educated friends ; in every village where boys and 
girls are to be found wasting or misusing their energies, boys 
and girls capable ot becoming good and useful members of so- 
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ciety if taken by the hand and won over to industry and thrift. 

To share in such work an appeal is made, not without oa of 
response, to those who may still find themselves in the ranks of 
the ‘ unemployed.’ 





Notes 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND is at work on a book to be called 
‘Snooping : A Little Treatise on the People Who Gather Round 
Artists While They are at Their Work, or Peer over Their 
Shoulders,’ All of his artist friends have taken a great interest 
in the work, and several have contributed good stories to it ; but 
there is room for more, and Mr. Leland will be glad to receive 
from any artist who cares to relate it an account of one or more 
of his droll experiences with the snooping tribe. His address is 
in care of Baring Bros., 8 Bishopsgate-within, London. 

—Count Leo Tolstoi’s ‘ My Religion,’ which has caused .some- 
thing of a literary and religious sensation in the Old World, has 
just appeared in an English translation from the press of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

—Nine portraits by Sarony will illustrate Laura C. Holloway’s 
Life of Adelaide Neilson, announcement of which is made by 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

—The Atlantic Monthly promises contributions in 1886 from 
James Russell Lowell, John Fiske, T. B. Aldrich, P. G. Hamer- 
ton, Henry James, C. E. Craddock, W. H. Bishop, ‘ and scores 
besides.’ Craddock’s serial will be called ‘In the Clouds,’ 


. which would seem to imply that the scene will be laid in the 


Tennessee mountains, which her pen has made so interesting. 
‘The Golden Justice’ will be the title of Mr. Bishop’s story. 
Mr. James's ‘ Princess Casamassima’ will run until next August. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new books are John Fiske’s ‘ The 
Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge’ and a new edi- 
tion of his ‘ Darwinism and Other Essays ;’ ‘ John Bunyan: 
His Life, Times and Work,’ by the Rev. John Brown, with illus- 
trations by Edward Whymper ; and Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt’s Select 
Poems. 

—Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, who has long been editor and 
proprietor of Zhe North American Review, will appear in the 
December number as a contributor as well. His article is 
called ‘A Disfranchised People,’ and contains a rap at the Dem- 
ocratic State of Delaware ; but Mr. Rice intimates that if he can 
find as bad a state of affairs elsewhere under a Republican 
State government, he will be very happy to attend to it in turn. 


—In the same number of the Revzew, Col. Fred. Grant will 
write of ‘ Halleck’s Injustice to Grant ;’ Gen. James B. Fry of 
his acquaintance with Grant at West Point (where, he says, the 
great man’s classmates predicted a brilliant military career for 
him) ; Gen. W. S. Rosecrans of ‘ Grart’s Mistakes ;’ and Capt. 
Green of the capture of John Brown. After this year, the Re- 
view will be issued (like Lippincott’s and The Century) on the 
first day of the month whose name it bears. 

—W. E. Norris’s serial novel in Lippincott’s will be called 
‘A Bachelor's Blunder.’ The original title was ‘ Hope.’ 

—-Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s new work, to be published in the 
spring by Charles Scribner's Sons, will be entitled ‘ Triumph of 
Democracy: Fifty Years’ March of the Republic.’ It will pre- 
sent ina novel and attractive light the growth of the United 
States during the past half-century, contrasting it with the prog- 
ress of other countries, especially Great Britain. 

—Mr. Astor, our late Minister to Italy, having written a 
romance of Italian life, caused it to be submitted anonymously 
to Charles Scribner’s Sons, It was accepted on its merits, and 
will be published before Christmas. ‘ Valentino’ is its title. 


—Mme. Durand (Henri Gréville) has sent to Ticknor & Co. 
the manuscript of her new novel, ‘ Dosia’s Daughter,’ and they 
will bring it out in the form of a copyrighted translation as soon 
as Mme. Durand, who is on her way to Boston, has read the 
proofs. This story is a continuation of * Dosia.’ 

—‘ Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature,’ in 
three volumes, edited by Edward T. Mason, is one of the more 
interesting books announced by the Putnams, whose other an- 
nouncements include ‘ Mechanics and Faith,’ by Chas. Talbot 
Porter ; ‘ Songs of Sleepy Hollow,’ by Stephen H. Thayer ; “ The 
Adirondacks as a Health Resort,’ by Dr. Jos. W. Stickler ; ‘ Re- 
lations Between the Army and the People’ (Military Mono- 

raphs, II1.), by Capt. Geo. F. Price, of the Fifth Cavalry ; and, 
or the American Historical Association, ‘ The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, in its Influence upon the American System,’ by Bishop 
Robertson of Missouri, and ‘ The Political History of Canada,’ 
by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
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—A new step has been taken in the direction of practical edu- 
cation by the organization of a New York Industrial Association, 
which will hold an exhibition in this city in March. The exhibit- 
ors will be children under fifteen years of age, and the exhibits 
will be of wood-work, metal-work, needle-work, designs, plastic 
art and cooking. Miss Grace Dodge, Mrs. Bussing and Mr. 
Charles Barnard have charge of the arrangements, which is a 
sufficient guarantee of the character of the exhibition. 
_ —Raphael’s Orleans Madonna, engraved by Cole and printed 
in color, will be the frontispiece of this year’s Book Buyer 
Christmas Annual, published by Charies Scribner’s Sons. A 
portrait of Frank Stockton engraved by Kruell will appear in the 
same number. Major Greely will describe his ‘ First Christmas 
in the Arctic,’ and there will be contributions by various well- 
known writers. 

—The always interesting catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s publications is adorned with a new cover—a working-over 
of the old design in terra-cotta. 


—Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem,’ and the * Apotheosis ’ from his Funeral 
and Triumphal Symphony, were given (the latter for the first 
time in this city) at the first performance this season of the Ora- 
torio Society, on Thursday night. 

—Mr. Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia, has just begun the 
delivery of a course of Monday lectures on anatomy before the 
pupils of the Art Students’ League. A course of Saturday even- 
ing talks on composition has also been begun by Mr. Edwin H. 
Blashfield. The League is to be congratulated on having 
secured the services of two such excellent instructors. 

—‘ Good and representative work by American artists’ is 
solicited by the Society of American Artists for an exhibition to 
be held in the ip western gallery of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art about the first of May, 1886. Intending exhibitors should 
address Kenyon Cox, Secretary, 145 West 55th Street, New 
York. John S. Sargent and Ruger Donoho have consented to 
act as a Committee on Selection in Paris. 

—Ex-Minister S. G. W. Benjamin is writing a book on ‘ Persia 
ot To-Day.’ Its publication as a series of illustrated papers in 
The Century will precede its appearance in book form. 

—To the December Century Captain Ericsson will contribute 
an account of the construction and work of his monitors, and 
Francis D. Butts a description of ‘ The Loss of the Monitor,’ of 
which he was a survivor. A month later Gen. Pope will de- 
scribe his campaign against Lee in Northern Virginia. The 
Confederate side will be described by Gen. Longstreet in the 
February number, where Gen. Grant's fourth paper will prob- 
ably appear. 

—‘ Amesbury : The Home of Whittier’ is the title of an illus- 
trated article in the November Bay State Monthly that should 
interest many readers. 

—Those who are interested by Mr. Cooke’s *‘ Three Forgotten 
Poets’ in this week’s CRITIC will find the subject pursued in the 
July number of Zhe Journal of Speculative Philosophy, which 
is just about to appear. The leading paper in the Journal, 
written by Mr. Cooke himself, is called ‘ The Déal: An Histori- 
cal and Biographical Introduction, with a List of the Contribu- 
tors.’ 

—Mr. Gottsberger will publish early in December ‘ The Ebers 
Gallery,’ a volume of photographic reproductions of a collection 
of paintings, illustrating the romances of George Ebers, b 
Alma-Tadema, W. A. Beer, W. Gentz, P. Grot-Johann, H. Kaul- 
bach, Ferd. Keller, O. Knille, F. Simm, Laura Tadema, E. 
Teschendorff and P, Thumann. There will be twenty illustra- 
tions,-and the ‘ Gallery’ will be in one volume, with descriptive 
letter-press, full morocco, $50, and half morocco, $40. 

—Charles Gordon Ames has written an introduction for the 
late John Crombie Brown's ‘ Ethics of George Eliot's Works,’ a 
new edition of which is announced for immediate publication 
by George H. Buchanan & Co., of Philadelphia. 

—‘ John G, Saxe, the poet,’ says the Albany Zimes,* still lives 
in this city, although his existence is almost forgotten by the 
great public. He receives no visitors, rarely leaves his room, 
and no one is permitted to converse with him save his son and 
the faithful housekeeper who has been with him for more than a 
score of years. In appearance the poet shows unmistakably the 
effect of years and the succession of family bereavements through 
which he passed during the latter years of his residence in 
Brooklyn. The once massive frame is bent ; his luxuriant hair, 
so often admired in times past, has nearly all gone, and his eye- 
sight grows dimmer each day. He performs no literary work 
: ‘any kind and awaits patiently the end, which apparently is not 

ar off.’ 
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—‘ Studies in Greek Thought,’ by the late Prof. L. R. Pack- 
ard, of Yale, will be published by Ginn & Co. about Jan. 1. 
The same firm announce a ‘ First Reader,’ by Miss J. H. Stick- 
ney, to follow her ‘ Primer,’ and a volume containing fables, 
chiefly those of AZsop, supplemented by others from the French 
and Russian. 

—A permanent endowment fund is needed for the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Such a fund would 
enable the Managing Committee to secure a permanent Director, 
instead of sending out a new man every year. Another press- 
ing need is that = Ps school-building, such as is now in course of 
erection for the British School at Athens. This would cost 
$20,000, Four thousand dollars have been raised, and the Com- 
mittee appeal for further subscriptions, which should be sent to 
Charles Eliot Norton, President of the Archzological Institute, 
or John Williams White, Chairman of the School Committee, 
both of whom may be addressed at Cambridge, Mass. 

—Brander Matthews has written for the December number of 
Longman’ s an essay called ‘ The True Theory of the Preface: 
A Confidential Communication to all Makers of Books.’ 

—In a letter to Mr. Charles Collins, of the Century Club, the 
Rev. Dr. Washburn takes the stand that the Christian pulpit 
should speak and write in favor of throwing open all public 
libraries, reading-rooms, museums and other places of intellect- 
ual refreshment to the public on Sunday. 

—‘ The Women Friends of Jesus,’ by Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, of Philadelphia, is announced for immediate issue by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

—Among the artists who will contribute full-page plates to 
the December English Illustrated are Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Burne Jones, G. F. Watts and G. L. Seymour. The illustrated 
articles comprise a story by the author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ with five illustrations by F. Noel Paton ; ‘ A Day with Sir 
Roger de Coverley,’ with twelve illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son; ‘ Through the Cétes du Nord,’ with nineteen illustrations 
by H. R. Robertson ; and ‘ The House of Lords,’ by Henry W. 
Lucy, with fourteen illustrations by Harry Furniss. Mrs. Oli- 
phant will contribute a novelette. 

—The Atheneum states that Prof. Dowden, in carrying out 
the biographical work on Shelley undertaken at the request of 
Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, will have access to the whole of Mr. 
Buxton Forman’s Shelley collections, which are by far the most 
considerable on the subject with the exception of those at Bos- 
combe Manor. 

—‘ Balzac in Brittany,’ with five unpublished letters from the 
great romance-writer, is the feature of Le Livre for Septem- 
ber. The number for October contains a second paper on the 
great English publishing houses, similar to but fuller than those 
published in these columns two years ago; an article on Col. 
Burton’s forthcoming complete literal translation of ‘ The Ara- 
bian Nights ;’ and a double-page engraving of the now de- 
stroyed ‘room of Voltaire’s heart’ in the Chateau of Ferney, 
showing the portraits of forty of the great man’s intimates. 

—We have received ‘ The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual ’ for 
1885, without which we should find it impossible to get along. 
The new volume of this indispensable work is better than any of 
its predecessors, inasmuch as reference to the publishers’ cata- 
logues is facilitate by an alphabetic contrivance on the margins. 

—The Century for December will contain the fullest account 
yet published of the life of Mrs. Helen Jackson (‘ H. H.’), with a 
frontispiece portrait and a group of her ‘Last Poems.’ The 
latter are seven in all, and were written in view of her approach- 
ing end, which came on August 12—four days after the last ot 
the poems was written. 

—A visitor to Mrs. Jackson’s grave has printed in a West- 
ern paper (the Colorado Springs Repudlic, we believe) the 
following account of the poet’s last resting-place: In Pine 
Hill Forest on the northern slope of Cheyenne Mountain 
looking to the east, where the first soft rays of sunlight linger 
loviegly and at last flood with light and warmth, on the last day 
of the soft October, was laid away for her final rest Helen Hunt 
Jackson. One can imagine as she lay upon that couch of pain 
from which she never rose that her heart must have turned long- 
ingly to this restful favored spot. a the higher parts 
of the mountain circle around, rising beyond the cafion into fan- 
tastic crags, jutting red pinnacles, and shadowy ascending 
ravines with an edging of silver fir, giving the mountain sides a 
look of hoary old age. Down over the dizzy point of rocks from 
the blue distance of Cheyenne Cafion, rises a musical murmur 
and rush of water to mingle with the low sighing of the pines. 
From her grave one may look down through the parted trees 


























upon her embowered earthly home among the gracefully sweep- 
ing hills, with the stretch of yellow plain beyond rising to the 
horizon. At the foot of the slope wells out a spring of pure 
limpid water into a basin that was covered with golden autumn 
leaves, then over the edge of it and with a headlong rush down 
the gorge to seek Cheyenne Creek. Down the slope and through 
the pines come the last slanting rays of the western sun and 
linger longest upon the resting-place of this gifted child of 
nature. The ground is covered with a soft carpet of pine needles 
and the trailing killickinnick. One might almost imagine the 
wild flowers she loved so well in life crowding closer to her 
grave, and by their bright procession giving expression to the 
immortality of a beautiful life. 

—Of Gardiner’s ‘ History of England, from the Accession of 
James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War: 1603-1642,’ Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a new and thoroughly revised cab- 
inet edition, in ten volumes, with uncut edges, at $20 a set. 


—The New Englander is just concluding its forty-third year. 
The most notable article in the current number is that of Presi- 
dent Porter on the charter of Yale College. 

—lIllustrated articles, with portraits, are the special feature of 
to-day’s Every Other Saturday. They treat of Mrs. Stowe, 
the Rev. M. J. Savage, Miss Alcott, Garibaldi, Thackeray, Anna 
Katherine Green, and others. 

—‘It may be as well,’ says Zhe Academy, ‘to contradict a 
rumor, which has got into print, to the effect that Mr. F. Wed- 
more, who is now on a visit to America, has been seriously ill. 
As a matter of fact, he is quite well and has been enjoying his 
tour much. Heis to lecture at Baltimore at the end of the pres- 
ent week, and sails for home on November Ig in the Baltic.’ 


—An entirely new edition of Captain Marryat’s ‘ Masterman 
Ready,’ with sixty illustrations by E. J. Wheeler, is in prepara- 
tion with Frederick Warne & Co. 

-—‘ Protestant Exiles from France in the Reign of Louis XIV,’ 
by the Rev. David C. A. Agnew, was published originally in 
1866. Anew and remodelled edition, in two volumes, appeared 
in 1871, and was followed in 1874 by an ‘ index-volume ’ con- 
taining much supplementary matter, Since then Mr. Agnew 
has diligently pursued his investigations, and he now proposes 
to publish a new, enlarged and still further remodelled edition, 
embodying the results of his further labor. It will be issued in 
two handsome volumes, and only fifty copies will be printed, the 

rice being $5. Names for subscription may be sent to the Rev. 

harles W. Baird, Rye, N. Y. 

—As Mr. Browning does not leave Venice for London till near 
the end of the present month, he was not able to see Miss Alma 
Murray in his ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ at the Browning Society’s 
performance on Thursday of this week. 


—Referring to our note of Nov. 7, in which we said that the 
point of Mr. Stockton’s story in the November Century ‘ turns 
on an anecdote already familiar in style, and quoted in a little 
different form by Kate Sanborn,’ Mr. Stockton writes from Vir- 
ginia: ‘I should like to tell you the history of this anecdote. 
Some fifteen years ago, in the village of Paineville, Amelia Co., 
Virginia, there was a negro preacher named Winston, who, I 
was told, had some very peculiar ideas in regard to the spiritual 
condition of woman. I interviewed the man, and he explained 
to me, very much to his own satisfaction, that it was quite evi- 
dent, from the Scriptures, that every woman of the present day 
was possessed of seven devils. I have several times told this 
anecdote, at dinners, etc., and recently made it the basis of the 
story for The Century. Of its use in any other form, by any 
one else, I know nothing.’ Miss Sanborn writes that her anec- 
dote came from Mr. Spofford, of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, who gave her several examples that he had gath- 
ered of the wit of women. The instance is merely an illustra- 
tion of a similar kind of wit, — in form a little, occurring 
to different people. The two anecdotes are equally good and 
equally amusing, and neither is a plagiarism from the other ; 
only, after you have heard one of them, it takes the edge off 
the other. It is a case where he laughs best who laughs, not last, 
but first. It would certainly be rather hard to tell a good story 
so well that it comes to be quoted Zo you long afterward by some 
one quite unconscious where it originated ; but this is evidently 
not a case of mistaken identity, but merely of rival wits. 





‘*THE Critic has, from its first number, taken a high stand among 
our we literary journals. It is a clean, outspoken paper, and is entitled 
to a liberal from the friends of literature. Its criticisms are in- 
dependent,” —THE CHURCHMAN. 
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Number 99 


The Free Parliament 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference. ] iitianation 


No. 1062.—From whom dees Prof. H. A. Beers quote the last line of 
his sonnet, ‘ The Singer of One Song,’ in Tux Critic of Sept. 19? 
High over all the lonely bugle grieves. 
New York Ciry. R. W. 


Nae line is not a literal quotation, but rather an adaptation from Gren- 
ville Mellen’s line, 
And high above the fight the lonely bugle grieves. 

[You will find the whole poem in Mellin’s cellected poems. ‘The Martyr’s 
Hg Buried Valley, and Other Poems,’ Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman 
& Holden, 1833. It is entitled ‘ Ode on the Celebration of the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill : June 17, 1825.’ A passage—four lines, we believe—from this ode 
is given in Emerson’s ‘ Parnassus,’ including the line which Prof. Beers 
has borrowed. It 1s the only notable thing in the piece, which is an old- 
fashioned Pindaric ode, full of sound and fury. Mellen was hardly above 
mediocrity. His best poem was ‘ The Bugle,’ which is given by Duyc- 
ee and Griswold in their collections and also in ‘ Harper’s Cyclopedia of 

oetry. 





No. 1063.—In a recent essay on George Eliot, Lord Acton, a Catholic, 
says : ‘ Her teaching was the highest within the resources to which Atheism 
is restricted, as the teaching of the Fioretti is the highest within the Chris- 
tian limits.” Who or what were the Fioretti ? 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. R. 


[The Fioretti are legends relating to St. Francis of Assisi. } 


No. 1064.—Prefixed to Bulwer’s translation of Schiller’s ballad, ‘The 
Knight of Toggenburg,’ there is a note in which it is stated that Schiller 
did not found his ballad on the true legend of Toggenburg—which, however, 
it 18 said, hada German poet worthy of its beauty. Can you tell me the poet 
Bulwer referred to, and also whether the ballad has been translated into 
English? I have Rheinberger’s cantata, ‘Toggenburg,’ which is printed 
in this country in an English version, but no author's name is given. 

New York Cry. H. E. D 


No. 1065.—Will you kindly advise me where there is asatistactory de- 
scription of Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ together with a description of 
the soliticai and social scheme of that imaginary island ? 

Mitwavkgeg, Wis. F. C..G. 

[See opening essay in W. Davenport Adams’s ‘ Famous Books.’ Lon- 
don: Virtue, Spalding & Co. New York: R. Worthington, $1.50.] 


No. 1066.—1. Which 1s the better book—‘ Tom Brown ot Rugby’ or 
‘Tom Brown at Oxford ?'—2. Lewes advises that one should read Comte’s 
two greatest works before reading the ‘ Catechism.’ What are those works? 

. Who first said: ‘ There is no grander sight than that of a great 
soul struggling with adversity ?” 

Xeni, IL. ; J.B. B. 

a The ‘ Rugby’ is the more popular.—2. ‘ Philosophie Positive’ and 
‘ Politique Positive.’ ] 





No. 1067.—1. What was ‘ ocean’s razor ?’——2. How did a dog of Will- 
iam of Orange save the Dutch ?——3. What is meant by Sarsac’s (?) wine 
of death 9-4. What was Lord Noboddo’s theory ? 

Mancuester, N. H. H.L. 8. 

i Lord Monboddo’s theory was that mankind was originally a “species 
of monkey. ] 





No. 1068.—Which edition of Plato’s works is preferable—Jowett’s, or 
Taylor and Sydenham’s ? 
ABILENE, Kansas. C. E. C. 


[Jewett’s translation (not edition) is probably the best.]} 


No. 1069.—Will you be kind enough to name for me: (1) The best 
standard text-book on logic, (2) the best modern text-book on ethics, (3) 
a good comprehensive and reliable but not expensive work (text-book) on 
mythology? With the books I have under inspection I am unable to decide 
in favor of this one or that, though I am often called upon to do so. 

Cuieve.ann, O. J. D. A. 

(1. John Stuart Mill’s——2. That of Henry Sidgwick, who writes the 
article on ethics in the current edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’——-3. Thomas Keightley’s.] 








Berore STARTING ON A JourRNEY of any kind, increase your insurance in THE 
Travecers, of Hartford, Conn., by investing in a Registered Accident Ticket. They 
only cost 25 cents a day for $3000 insurance, with $15 weekly indemnity, and are for 
sale at leading Railroad stations. 





Tue soft glow of the tea rose is acquired by the ladies who use Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale 
by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 
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